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A Christmas Message* 


More than nineteen hundred years ago in the stable of the Inn at 
Bethlehem, was born the Christ Child. For many weeks the Wise Men 
of the East had been travelling over mountains and plains and deserts 
to come to do Him honor. On the night that He was born, Angels appear- 
ed to the shepherds of Bethlehem to announce His birth. 

“Glory to God in the highest 

And on earth peace, good will toward men,” 
so the Angels sang. 

Of all the miracles that have come down through the ages, perhaps 
none is greater, than that the words of this Child should have been the 
guide to love and happiness and peace for nineteen hundred years. 

The story of “The Other Wise Man” tells of the one who failed to 
reach Bethlehem with “The Three Wise Men” because he stopped by the 
way to do good; to help a sick man, to comfort a mother, to save the life 
of a child. But at its close, the story tells us that he was blessed above 
the others because he had waited to do those things which gave comfort 
and peace and life to others. 

We cannot all do big and wonderful things but at this wonderful time 
we can do the little things of each day so that they will glow with the 
brightness of love and fill the hearts of the children with joy. 

Encourage others then to join with you in the Christmas doings. See 
and admire the greens and the trees. Visit the Santa rooms. Many of 
you have helped the children with their letters to Santa; visit the cottages 
and help enjoy what he brings. 

Be at the Hall for Christmas Sunday and be in the dining rooms at 

as dinner. 

I think there is nothing quite like Christmas in the world—it is yours 
to have. If you would see faith in its loveliest form, come to the recep- 
tion to Santa, Christmas Eve, and you will see faith born anew. You 
will see the light of love brighten each face and you will experience an up- 
lifting of Spirit that will carry far into the new year. 


A Merrie Christmas! 
A very Merrie Christmas! 


May a Very Happy New Year bring to you the things you most desire. 
* This was used on our Cottage Bulletin Boards 1937. 
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Discipline in the Training of the Mentally 


Defective 


JOSEPH R. DEACON 
Boys’ Supervisor, The Training School at Vineland 


An institutional training program for mentally deficient 
children has such multiple ramifications that it approximates 
the “business of living” for all those under its supervision. 
Every phase of the child’s life is considered and provided for to 
the best advantage. The child is a problem on the recognition 
of his mental inabilities. His general classification places him 
in a group for habilitation, while psychometric investigation of 
his insufficiencies establishes the clues to major and contributing 
defects. This necessitates the planning of an individual train- 
ing program. 

In the administration of such a program one must constant- 
ly provide for the changing demands of the child. A consis- 
tency must be maintained which also considers variations. In 
one instance pupil progress may be accelerated through rapid 
challenges, while again, progress must be maintained in a pro- 
tective atmosphere to guard against unallied influences. A 
child’s actions today might provoke a penalty, tomorrow a re- 
ward. His program should be thorough with the employment 
of capacity abilities, but concern must be given not to overload 
after the saturation point has been reached. These diversified 
and ever increasing considerations are respective of the broad 
concepts necessary in the training of the mentally deficient. 


In the supervision of the routines and informal aspects of 
such a training program, I am conscious of the need for the 
constant factors of coordination and control. These two fea- 
tures must be manifested for the child to derive the desired 
benefit from his program in relation to his own condition and 
his association with the group. This is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing case extract of training problems and treatment. 

G. R., of high grade moron intelligence, has been a resident of The 
Training School for four years. During the first two years of his 
training he lived a normal institution life. He conformed to his 


program and advanced regularly in his school work. He had been 
active in his cottage program, participated in school entertainments, 
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was accepted by the members of his cottage and school groups, and 
accepted them. An uneasiness then appeared in which he grew at 
odds with his companions and cottage parents. This took the na- 
ture of a revolt from the cottage situation in minor infractions of 
routine regulations, and nonconformity to the management of the 

up. This was not present in the situation at school as far as 
the classroom was concerned. His singular interest in musical in- 
struction, in which he was meeting with success, had an apparent 
carry-over in control of his classroom pursuits. Since his difficul- 
ties were centered in the social and home life of his present classi- 
fication, investigation proved that his needs were not being supplied. 


A choice had to be made. Would he benefit sufficiently from an 
adjustment in his present group, or would a new cottage classifica- 
tion be more beneficial? A reclassification was deemed a legiti- 
mate move at his age and in the light of the nature of his difficulties. 
This would permit a better companionship and a broadening of his 
interests. Aside from the cottage program similar to that of the 
group he was now in, he would also have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in activities that did not confine him to the group. The relief 
thus provided seemed to be his most urgent need. 


The move was made and under the proper guidance and direc- 
tion G. did well. He took a renewed interest in the cottage program 
and training that he had been sidestepping in his previous group, 
and adjusted well to his associates in the opportunities of his new 
classification. Following G. closely, it was decided to transfer him 
on to the next cottage before he again out-grew the provisions of 
his group. The status of his group was that of an intermediate 
level of boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. 
He remained there a year, receiving a maximum benefit in direction 
and supervision of his training program. Promptly at sixteen years 
of age he received his cottage promotion. In conjunction with this 
move he was given a part-time industrial schedule in the cannery. 


What is the general picture of this lad in his new classification ? 
Slightly over sixteen years of age he has come into his own physi- 
cally, and is carrying a part-time school and industrial assignment. 
He is well privileged and enjoys diversified interests in sports and 
recreation. In appreciation of his promotion he did especially well 
for a three-month trial period then serious irregularities of behavior 
gradually appeared. He attempted to skip his schedule whenever 
possible, defied authority, visited restricted areas, would not be con- 
fined to bounds, and was in constant conflict with other boys. Here 
were the troubles he had experienced two years previously only 
now in the magnified form of his advanced years. 


What corrective treatment can now be administered? His re- 
turn to the intermediate group would be demoralizing and it was 
evident he could make the grade in his present placement for he 
had successfully survived a trial period. He must meet with suc- 
cess now and his adjustment must be within his present classifica- 
tion. His misbehavior was punished by restricting his privileges 
and liberties. These were to be regained at such time as his be- 
havior warranted. He was restricted to his cottage when not on 
schedule and given definite work duties to perform while so confined. 
He did not want to work in the cannery. Why? The work there 
was not the most desirable, but he was to continue on the job until 
he made good; then the assignment of his choice, farm work, might 
be considered. 


The cottage was so set up that it was possible to assign him 
with a dormitory group who could, as his most constant associates, 
influence his behavior toward the good rather than toward delin- 
quencies. The decisions of his immediate superiors in his cottage 
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and work were to be used as the judgments for his reinstatement. 
This established a respect for authority for he realized he must 
make good with them before he could be relieved of his restrictions. 


To carry this positive treatment further, provision had to be 
made for his activities at such a time when his regained standing 
was deserving of this consideration. Rather than divide his inter- 
ests, efforts were concentrated in developing his ability in a single 
sport, baseball. His success in the game was a challenge. In the 
cottage he would be permitted to work in a shop room. In the 
evening his attendance at a club would be granted. 


Just what was undertaken in these instances? Behavior 
irregularities and individual differences that were obstacles to 
training progress were controlled and coordinated by a specific 
action in each instance. The progress of this handicapped child 
in his training was in direct relationship to the authoritative 
control and coordination exercised in work, play, school and 
cottage home situations. 


Thus, in a prominent manner these desired constant factors 
of coordination and control identify themselves with discipline. 
Discipline is primarily a systematic training through education, 
while secondarily we recognize it as a maintenance of authority 
by means of rewards and punishment. For all practical pur- 
poses we proceed on this secondary level of rewards and restric- 
tions to achieve a workable situation conducive to educational 
training where behavior problems do not handicap progress. 
Here our disciplinary action and behavior adjustment become 
allied synonymously with training. Our goal in this endeavor 
is a status where discipline problems are corrected and because 
of them, rather than in spite of them, training is advanced. 
Our efforts are to reassure a boy in corrective adjustment rath- 
er than embitter him through punitive measures. 


In order to conduct this procedure successfully we must 
focus principally on the source of the problem and constantly 
follow the individual peculiarities of the case. The following 
classroom analogy reflects this point. A teacher finds the pro- 
gress of the class handicapped by disciplinary problems. By 
expressing it thus, “I can’t get a thing accomplished in class, 
my pupils are so badly behaved,” is admittedly a weakness of 
the control of the program and its lack of provision for individ- 
ual differences. Seek the source of these boys’ difficulties, es- 
tablish an approach to each pupil, provide for their differen- 
tiated interests, and disciplinary problems will be minimized. 
By the same token if the distinctive needs of our children are 
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provided for, discipline of the mentally deficient resolves itself 
to a matter of guidance—the direction of individuals in a work- 
ing organization. 

Behavior irregularities are the overt expression of that 
child’s particular needs in training. In their correction, dis- 
cipline, in its primary sphere of educational training, features 
as a continual adjustment process. Discipline, as initial con- 
trol, plays a part in the original adjustment of the pupil at the 
outset of his training period in the proper cottage classification, 
efficient pupil schedule, and profitable recreational activity. 
These are the general recommendations in response to the diag- 
nosis of the pupil on admission. 

A hundred problems now arise as irregular reactions to the 
routines of his program. Likewise, discipline maintains a pro- 
gressive control as the child’s training demands a reclassifica- 
tion as to cottage, a varied school or industrial schedule, or a 
new activity outlet. Cottage and school, work and play, these 
embody the vital phases of the child’s program. These are the 
channels through which discipline is constructively employed. 
It would not be true to assume that our punishments in all 
cases were completely exercised within these confines. That 
would not be altogether possible. We use them to the best 
practicable advantage; in most instances entirely, in others 
only partially, but never without giving them proper considera- 
tion. 


We have all seen punishment of varied forms used wisely 
as well as most unwisely. Too often restrictions are adminis- 
tered without first anticipating as accurately as possible what 
effect the action will have on the offender as well as on others 
in the group. Be mindful of the fact that punishment in any 
form is deterimental if regarded as the logical sequence to mis- 
conduct. We aim to treat the child in the light of his particu- 
lar weakness and especially the cause of this unaccepted 
behavior. There is neither benefit nor satisfaction derived from 
the punishment of a child if there is not the natural resultant 
of a susequently better behaved child—a behavior adjustment 
with some degree of permanency. 

A primary point in good discipline lies in the supervision 
to which the boys are directly responsible in their daily manage- 
ment by cottage parent, school teacher and work supervisor. 
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It is a truism that the best way for one to discipline another is 
first to discipline oneself. This principle would have all the 
more significance if you have ever witnessed a child take excep- 
tion to the actions of an adult as license for his own short- 
comings. In the pursuit of our everyday duties with three 
hundred boys, we automatically establish criteria by which we 
must be governed in correcting their errors. Our boys are ob- 
servant and through this scrutiny their behavior is either acti- 
vated to the good or labeled with a stigma that warrants our 
disapproval. Once in possession of the respect of a group you 
are in a position to administer disciplinary measures that carry 
a convincing weight with the erratic members. We find it a 
particular aid in training to have supervision of a type that 
exemplifies discipline in itself. 

An equally paramount consideration, second only for sake 
of enumeration, is the fullness of the program in the field of 
recreational activity and entertainment. Here is discipline 
working an unconscious control over the entire group. Here is 
a clearing house for the problems of idleness that otherwise 
offset the gains in other phases of the boys’ program. The 
Training School recognizes the importance of this feature and 
provides abundantly through entertainments, parties, movies, 
picnics, trips, holiday activities, a club program, the develop- 
ment of hobbies, tournaments, activity days, competitive athle- 
tics, and the maintenance of a summer camp. The disciplinary 
control of the group reflected through their happiness and a 
minimum of problems is a barometer of the adequacy and effi- 
ciency of the provisions for entertainment and leisure time 
activity. The anticipation of a picnic, a special trip or a stay 
at camp, etc., has time and again been the negating answer in 
itself to a boy’s temptation that might have led to serious dif- 
ficulty. It is important to be constantly alert for opportunities 
to intensify the existing program through additions as well as 
by renewed interests in established activities. 


By creating an atmosphere for good behavior through pro- 
gram and supervision that which confronts us are those irregu- 
larities—problem habits. How are these problem habits ap- 
praised and disciplined? Each pupil at The Training School 
carries an OK slip from cottage to classroom and to assignment. 
The cottage parent, the teacher and work supervisor initial the 
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OK slip each day that the child has been “good.” If “bad” he 
receives a question mark; if extremely “bad,” a hole. On store 
day these slips are presented and each is evaluated and record- 
ed. As a result, some are deprived of their store purchases, a 
others get part store, while for the host of good OK’s which 
good behavior has protected; full store. Special recognition i 
for good work and conduct is noted in a signed “extra” on the : 
back of the slip. i 

Much has been written in approval of the OK. It is an 
effective instrument in disciplining problem habits of the de- 
fective. It is good because of the soundness of its provisions. 
It rewards effort as well as success, and penalizes poor work and 
misconduct. It is all inclusive reaching the entire enrollment, 4 
of all ages, of varied mental levels, in all their possible errors. i 
Further, its principles are a guide in our daily dealings, keeping ‘ 
us alert to the proper values of good habit formation and like- i 
wise the use of restrictions. 


When we seek control and coordination through good dis- 
cipline we hope to transfer these qualities into the training 
of the pupil in his own self-control and cooperation with his 
associates. Good discipline stimulates a training program; a 
profitable training program embodies good discipline. 
































“Guidance is more than the giving of standardized tests 
and the making of suggestions for grade placement and the 
proper type of shop, important as these are. Guidance, to be ? 
effective, must be based upon knowledge of the individual child’s f 
total needs, and must provide the aids and personal assistance i 
that the study of the child reveals necessary.” i 


—Understanding the Child—October, 1937 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


ALL IN THE DAyY’s WORK 


In the spring of 1929, after six years’ administration of 
bustling progress, Mr. Henry Walton resigned as superintendent. 
His successor was our present head, Doctor Carroll Thompson 
Jones. The title of this chapter was devised as a heading for 
a department in our paper, the Four Mile Sign Post, by Dr. 
Jones. It is so truly a keynote of the Colony’s history from 
the beginning, first, because of dire necessity, then because of 
health and happiness for the boys. But this “work” has a twin 
brother; and which is the more important we never can tell 
This other is “Happiness First.” Professor Johnstone thought 
of that. Since he put it first, perhaps after all it is better to be 
happy than anything else. But work came first in the Colony’s 
early life, by grim necessity, though happiness came close upon 
its heels. The next chapter, then, will be about Happiness. 

Professor Johnstone himself began the first stroke of work 
at the Colony. In the fall of 1913, when the site had been 
chosen, he stepped into the underbrush and began hacking with 
an axe at the tangle of thick scrub. The first few boys that 
came, whose names have been mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
began to work mightily for their new home, and loved doing it. 
In very much the same way our‘United States was started— 
pioneers building their homes in the wilderness. Our boys have 
worked for their home ever since, though the kind of work has 
changed a little, for there are better things to work with. Some 
one wrote in the Philadelphia “North American,” for December 
20, 1914: “These fellows, by sharing the work and creating 
the Colony, as it were, feel that it belongs to them. It is a new 
thing for them to create a home of their own. It has put a 
new impulse into their lives for them to know that they are pre- 
paring the ground for others to live on and to till.” 

There were 87 acres then. Now there are 1774 acres; 145 
are under cultivation. Then, as now, some boys could do one 


* This is the eighth of a number of stories telling cqutitng of the brief life history of 


the Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a simple man- 


ner for the Colony boys themselves. —Editor. 
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thing, some another. Some could do very little. 
boy has always had a task that he could do, and liked. That 
means a good deal of shifting around sometimes, and change 
of scene. 

The first big enterprise was digging the well. There were 
many heartaches over this, for the sandy soil caved in, and 
water when found, would mysteriously disappear. This was be- 
gun in February 1914. By March 31 they found water at thirty 
feet. The thermometer had been at zero and the snow was two 
feet deep. The water supply did not become sufficient for a 
long time after that. But the boys were hardy souls, and 
work seemed to them like play. They grubbed out tree stumps, 
dug trenches for foundations, made cement blocks, and returned 
to their tasks every day with fresh delight. Recently we were 
reminded of that kind of joy in work when we were watching 
Charlie Crane pull out some lilac bushes that had to be moved. 
With each mighty heave he yelled with delight. 

Every boy loves a bonfire. It was fun to burn brush piles 
after the wood choppers. There was joy in a wheelbarrow and 
a shovel; so, tons of sand were excavated for cellars and carted 
elsewhere. 

Everybody worked at tremendous high pressure. Mrs. 
Macomber’s niece, Miss Irene Hawkins, one of the best girl at- 
tendants, was fine with groups of boys at stump pulling. 
“Everybody acted as everything in those days,” said Mr. Mac- 
omber. That is nearly true today, for it is Dr. Jones’ policy 
to provide “no specific position for any particular employe: 
each, upon being hired, is given to understand that he will be 
called upon to do more than one type of work, that there is no 
distinction between employes in the various capacities, and that 
each is expected to carry out any task assigned to him.” 

Work through all these twenty-three years has been such a 
major part of the Colony’s life that it is impossible to write 
more than an outline of the boys’ activities. Here is what 
they have been doing, besides their pioneering in the first few 


years :— 
Farming of all kinds, including dairy, pigs, butchering, and 
poultry. 
Cooking and waiting Housework 
Repair shop Shoe shop 
Electrical shop Paint shop 


Plumbing shop Laundry 









But every 
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Garage Power house 

Cannery Cement work 

Office and general chores Gardens 
Hospital nursing 


“Outside Gang” (everything outdoors generally useful, 
from gathering scraps of litter to grubbing brush in the forest.) 

One of the winter duties of old times was to gather ice, 
and fill the ice house, for there was no power house then to 
manufacture ice. “February 15, 1916: Boys got ice house 
cleaned out for ice. 6 degrees below zero. Clear and real cold.” 

In the winter of 1923 the boys cut and stored 110 tons of 
ice. 

The boys’ most difficult and exciting task has always been 
fighting forest fires. Through many years they were a grave 
menace, when the woods hugged close to the buildings. Now 
many acres of cleared land surround us, the buildings are all 
cement, and the roofs of asbestos. But the brave fire-fighters 
know their job better than ever, and are constantly on call 
from neighborhoods for miles around. They have helped save 
many a home, many a village. The first mention of this enemy 
was on May 17, 1914, the Colony’s first spring. Not a year 
has passed since without its visitation. Perhaps the worst one 
of all was in the spring of 1922, when for three days the Colony 
was cut off from all outside communication. The fire was com- 
pletely around them, with all roads impassable, and all tele- 
phone wires down. 

One of the earliest hobbies of the boys might be classed 
as an industry, for it has ever been an important responsibility, 
—namely, the band. This had its beginning at the Fourth of 
July celebration in 1915, when at 5:45 in the morning the boys 
had a calisthumpian band parade. Mr. Gradwell was the chief 
musician, playing a harmonica. Next, we hear of the Colony 
Band arousing the folks on Christmas morning, 1917, at 5:00 
o’clock. They were early risers in those days. And also, it 
was twelve degrees below zero. A few days later, twenty be- 
low, and the snow sixteen inches deep. 

At Christmas time, five years later, we hear of Mr. Phillips 
“organizing the band.” Two weeks later, two Colony friends 
from Vincentown, after hearing the boys play, donated $25.00 
to them. As their work progressed, a man was specially en- 
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gaged to instruct them, and on April 19, 1921, Mr. Parry arrived 
as the first bandmaster. Three months later the boys had their 
first uniforms, and were very proud. 

The next bandmaster was Mr. Jeffries, coming in March 
1922. 

The next bandmaster we hear of was Mr. Lint, who came 
in March 1925. Mr. Hartley, another band teacher, died at the 
Colony in January 1929. Which brings us to Mr. George A. 
Murray, who came to us on March 19, 1929, and is with us still. 
Our band has about 27 pieces now, and serves in many import- 
ant capacities,—parades, community celebrations of all kinds, 
and our own festivities. 

Occupational therapy (which our boys know better as the 
“OQ. T.,” and which one boy calls “the old tea shop”) and man- 
ual training were planned simply as training, but they really 
grew to be industries. ‘Occupational’ of course means work, 
occupation. “Therapy” means something that cures; in other 
words, an occupation that helps a boy: soothes his nerves, trains 
his hands to overcome their helplessness, or teaches his muscles 
or his temper to behave. 

Manual training has something of the same purpose, but 
the boys who take it up are not so handicapped. 

Miss Edna Hough started the “O.T.” shop in January 1924, 
and held her class on the second floor of Myrtle Cottage. Her 
first pupils were Paul Johnson, Earl Wilson, No. 1, Francis 
Elmer, and Frederick Lannon. They made straw baskets, their 
only equipment being six bundles of straw, four or five old 
cardboard boxes, a pair of scissors, pins, and one or two small 
hammers. They grew and grew, but had a wandering career. 
From Myrtle they moved to Azalea basement, to Pine II base- 
ment, to old Lupin, to the Service Building (south end of the 
employes’ dining room), to Holly basement, to Pyxie I, to the 
first floor of the School building, and to their present location 
in the School basement. From simple straw baskets they grew 
through prosperous years to making embroidery of all kinds, 
hooked rugs, floor mats, net work, Italian lace, bead work, all 
kinds of weaving, and knotted belts. Their work has been on 
display in many exhibitions, and their merchandise has sold all 
over the country. Sometimes there have been 23 in the class. 

Mrs. Ward D. Kerlin, long secretary of our Board of Mana- 
gers, said: ‘When Miss Hough came it was a revelation—that 
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she could do so much with the boys, boys who formerly did 
mostly farm work. She did splendid work.” It was the be- 
ginning of regular education. 

Beginning in March 1929, Mrs. Howard Miller assisted Miss 
Hough in her “O.T.” work. This class was independent until Dr. 
Jones arrived, when he made it part of the Hospital department. 

The manual training department began its important ca- 
reer by acquiring a broom-making machine soon after Mr. Wal- 
ton came, and beginning operations in Azalea basement. Then 
Mr. McCleary, who died while working for the Colony, taught 
the boys to make fibre furniture, which is an excellent imitation 
of reed furniture. They were so successful at this that they 
made many handsome suites for the Colony, and supplied sev- 
eral other institutions. Mr. Levan took over this work when 
Mr. McCleary passed away. 

Ever and always the boys have been busy—usefully busy; 
every one according to his talents. 

Play must always go along with work; thus is happiness 
achieved. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
The next chapter will be “Happiness First” 





“The game spirit is present in practically all mentally de- 
fective children, though the sense of competition which is some- 
times considered as the essence of the enjoyment in games is 
frequently absent in all but the higher grade mentally defec- 
tive children. 


There is, however, no need to emphasise competition where 
the competitive spirit is absent. The children can play all 
these simple games in their own way, and will in any case 
benefit from the mental and physical stimulus. So long as the 
child is enjoying the game, and learning to be more alert and 
active, the purpose is served.” 

—Mental Welfare—October, 1937 
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Here and There at Christmas 







CHRISTMAS EVE 






Faith is perhaps the most comforting thing in the world 
and of all things I think faith is most in evidence at Christmas 
time. Faith trims the unadorned Christmas tree days before 4 
the tinsel and balls and pop corn are put on it. f 


And Santa—do we have faith in him? 







Of course we do, everyone of us. 






Year after year on Christmas Eve the big assembly room 4 
in Garrison Hall has been filled with eager children. Silently 4 
they sit waiting for the distant tinkle of the bells. When pa- 
tience can stand it no longer someone asks the Director to call 
over the telephone that hangs outside the stage curtain. Eager- 
ly all harken to the one-sided conversation with Mrs. Santa 
Claus who tells us that he is on his way. Connections are 
made with town after town, only to find that he has passed 
through, until at last we catch him at South Vineland. Now 
he is on the other end of the wire. He says he lost one of our 
packages off his sleigh. Dear me, whose was it? Never mind, 
he found it again and calls good-bye. He cannot be long now! i 
We sing another song. Then someone cries “Hark!” A sud- y 
den hush falls. We hardly breathe and our hearts seem as i 
though they will beat their way right out of our breasts. 














Far away is the least sound of a bell. Can it be true? 
Again it sounds—nearer, clearer. It’sso! Here he comes! 
There’s a great tramping outside. The bells fairly shout about 
his arrival. The roar of clapping and calling drowns even the 
sound of the bells as Santa himself, fat, laughing and jolly, 
hurries out on the stage. 











Of course we do! 





Believe in him? 
There he is! ! 


Then the little ones get to their feet and, led by Tim who 
has been the first to greet Santa for many, many years, come i 
to shake his hand. Now some of the bigger ones, who had q 
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been in doubt, come, and when they feel his welcoming hand 
and hear his kindly voice and look into his twinkling eyes they 
know for sure that this is Santa Claus—that he is real and 
that he has come to us. 


Faith? Yes. 
Truth? The greatest truth. 


When knowledge comes, faith is not destroyed but only 
becomes more beautiful because all through life it has fitted 
understanding so perfectly. 


Now Santa tells us he must hurry on. But he leaves us 
each a box of candy and tells us he will be back with our pre- 
sents after we are all in bed. We sing a song and strain our 
eyes out of the window to see if we can catch a glimpse of him 
as he slips away. We sing our Good-night Song, return to our 
cottages and tumble into bed wondering if we'll ever get to 
sleep and the next thing we know we hear one of the most 
beautiful things that comes to us each year. Partly like a 
heavenly dream and partly an earthly reality comes the music 
of the band. Sweet and clear on the frosty air it wakens us. 


Although it is not yet light, Mr. Kelly and the band children are 
playing, in front of our cottage, the beautiful old carols. 


“Silent Night” hardly fades away when the strains of “With 
Joy We Greet Thy Glad Return, O Happy Christmas Day” make 
us jump out of bed to meet the great day which is here. 
— J. 





To me, the most beautiful part of our Christmas celebra- 
tions is the carols played by Mr. Kelly and his band as they 
go from cottage to cottage early on Christmas morning. It is 
difficult to describe in words the thrill one receives when awak- 
ened by a burst of melody resembling a host of angels in all 
their celestial glory. 


I recall a few years ago when my mother and father were 
visiting us and they were awakened as many of us have been 
each Christmas morning. Father said to mother, “Lydia, are 
we in heaven?” 


I know of no better description. 
—C.E.N. 
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THE GARLAND, CROWN OF THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


The garland for centuries has been the emblem for the 
expression of our Christmas spirit in many lands. Hanging 
in the window or door of mansion or humble home, it is a greet- 
ing and “Peace on Earth” from those within to those without. 


One evening recently at twilight I saw the beautiful trees 
and greens being sold on the street corner and there came for 
an instant, as it always does, the memories of the Christmas 
trees of my childhood in the land of firs and hemlocks. I hur- 
ried on and met busy men, homeward bound with lovely wreaths 
on their arms. Bundle laden women stopped to admire and 
finally to buy. School children spent their very own money for 
a wreath as a surprise for all of the family. On some corners 
fathers had come with the children to select their tree and 
greens, which too, was a lovely sight. In my heart I knew that 
the Christmas Spirit will ever dwell in the hearts of men. 


But I want to tell you a true story about a “Christmas 
Celler” that I happen to know a great deal about, for it is in 
the Village of Happiness. The other day I went with Mr. 
Hetzell, the maker of garlands. He opened the door to a long 
narrow vegetable cellar which extends about seventy-five feet 
underground, thus giving it a soft moist atmosphere. I stepped 
down the two steps into this secret cave. How good it smelled! 
Soon I was accustomed to the dim light and began to discern 
long iron pipes on standards about four feet high. These ex- 
tended fifty feet to the far end of the cellar. On these were hung 
side by side, six hundred and sixty beautiful wreaths of cedar 
and holly. In the corner were yards of laurel rope for decora- 
tion and piles of berry covered holly. A holiday vision indeed. 


But whence came these garlands and what do they repre- 
sent? Before Thanksgiving one might have seen the Training 
School truck with Mr. Hetzell and his boys speeding towards 
the woods. Usually this was for an all-day trip so they had 
their lunches with them. These trips had been anticipated since 
similar trips of a year ago. Experience has made them very 
careful and very skillful in selecting the right kind of material, 
for greens cut at random are wasteful and unsatisfactory. Back 
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they come and again they go. Finally the greens are prepared 
and made into just the right sized-pieces and the foundations 
made of wire, are ready. Then the farm boys gather at the 
barn with the men who are experienced with this work and 
days and evenings are spent in turning out beautifully made 
wreaths, every one of which will grace some cottage door, win- 
dow, dining room or hall. 


This work is tiring but no one ever hears about tired fingers 
or long hours, but they do hear: “You wait and see what I 
made” or “Bet you can’t guess what I know” or “You'll get a 
surprise some day.” 


In the same way our Christmas trees are gathered. Soon 
they will come from their cool quiet resting places and will 
go to be the crowning spirit of the Christmas festivals. For 
Christmas without a Christmas tree—oh, dear, what would it 
be? 


But have you ever realized in this great family of ours, that 
our Christmas with all its peace, beauty, splendor and child- 
ish glee is not only ours to enjoy? This spirit travels far and 


is the joy of many homes all over the land and across the sea 
where parents and friends add their help, love and prayers for 
this joyous Christmas for the girls and boys at the Training 


School. 
—H.F.H. 





Into the heart of childhood 
Old Santa comes each year 
A great big pack 

Upon his back 

And laughter ringing clear. 


And every child in all the land 
Strains ears so he can hear 
The jingling bells 

Whose story tells 

Of Christmas’ joyful cheer. 


Into the heart of manhood 

A Spirit settles quiet 

Of love and peace 

And care’s surcease 

On friends by candlelight. 
D.M.A. 
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“ADMISSION BY INVITATION ONLY” 


What fascination for both children and employees this lit- 
tle notice holds! It is a small white card tucked into a corner 
of the door to the Christmas Room—Santa Claus’ workshop 
at the Training School. All those who enter are greeted by the 
cheery voice of Santa’s chief helper whose invitation to “come 
right in and get to work”’ is willingly accepted by all. 

The scene of all this activity is a large room with holly 
wreaths at each window; a long table in the middle of the room 
is covered with gay red and green paper, bright string, cards, 
and Christmas seals. Nearby is a small table where the rec- 
ords are checked of those things which each child most de- 
sires to find awaiting him on Christmas morning. On another 
table off to one side is a sewing machine, indelible ink for 
marking clothing, scissors and a round red cushion stuck full 
of needles. There are packages of every size and shape group- 
ed all around the room. Above each group is a name—“Linden,” 
“Baker,” “Mills”—each cottage has its own place. The packages 
still to be checked are kept on the floor while the ones all ready 
to be sent out on Christmas Eve are standing proudly on the 
table waiting for some eager hand to claim and open them. 

It takes a little time to become used to all that is seen and 
felt when the door with the white card closes. In here all is 
hustle and bustle, warmth and light. There is a spirit of excite- 
ment and joviality. It is most contagious! The newcomer 
chooses a package and removes the outer covering, hastily 
because of that unconquerable desire each one of us has to see 
what is in a package—especially at Christmas. The contents of 
each package is checked and a list made so that Johnny’s dog 
and Jim’s ice skates will find their rightful owners. The outer 
wrappings are once again put on the packages; it is tagged with 
the cottage name, and placed with the others. 


Throughout the course of the day various heads appear in 
the crack of the door. It may be some one from the kitchen 
with cocoa or tea and cookies; it may be an errand boy with a 
message; it may be an employee to help or it may be some child 
who can no longer resist the tempatation to see how Santa Claus 
is getting along. Usually, however, despite their very natural 
curiosity, the children although they often wander back and 
forth past the window, they simply give a curious smile and 
“Hello Santa” and run on. From morning till night for three 
weeks before Christmas, the work goes on in this room which, 
during the holiday season, is the center of attraction. 

- —KATHRYN FITCH 
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CHRISTMAS IS NEAR! 


I have been thinking of all the things that go to make up 
Christmas; those things that down through the years have been 
included in the celebration of the birth of Christ; things that 
have become symbols of “Peace on Earth, Good Will Towards 
Men.” Among these are the greens, the holly, the mistletoe, 
laurel, pine, spruce and hemlock. All of them contribute to 
the joy of the day. 


With Christmas near at hand one can always see individuals 
or groups entering the woods with axes and clippers, and others 
coming out with arms full of greens. On the streets are those 
with wreaths and sprays purchased from the stores or curb-side 
vendor. These latter must know only part of the joy that the 
greens can give. 


A few days ago I saw the farm truck enter the Training 
School Grounds with one of the loads of swamp cedar, laurel 
and holly. Later I saw hands sorting out the best of the cedar 
for Christmas trees; other hands breaking off the small branches 
of the remaining cedars then arranging these branches into 
small bunches to be wrapped into great strands of cedar rope: 
other hands arranging the laurel and still others fashioning 
greens into wreaths, crosses and Christmas bells. 


Today I visited the storage cellars and there, ready for dis- 
tribution, were 1800 feet of cedar rope, over 600 cedar and 
holly wreaths, a number of Christmas bells with silvered pine 
cones for clappers, and crosses of various sizes, not to mention 
thirty-seven large well-shaped cedars and twenty smaller ones. 


Soon these will be taken to the cottages and other build- 
ings and will add their bit to the Christmas cheer that it al- 
ways so plentiful at the Training School. Surely those who 
gathered the greens, and made them up into decorations as well 
as those who will move among them during the Holiday season 
will feel more fully—‘“Peace on Earth, Good Will Towards Men.” 


—J.T.MclI. 
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GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 


The enthusiasm shown in the girls’ department toward Christmas is 
one to warm the heart. They are busy for days and weeks preparing 
with their own hands fancy work of all kinds for gifts to those dearest 
to them. Not expensive gifts, just simple bits given freely and with pride. 
These older girls as well as the smaller girls look forward to Santa’s 
coming eagerly. 





Some of the smaller girls are overwhelmed by the very thought of 
Santa Claus. They are trying hard to be especially good and are so im- 
patient for the day that they go to bed happily because it brings them one 
day closer to the day when Santa will visit their home, the Village of 
Happiness. 





Nor does any child wish to miss the least bit of the Christmas this 
village offers. Even though it may disappoint those to whom they are 
near and dear, the general preference is to take part and be part of this 
festive affair. “Stay to greet Santa,” is heard from the oldest to the 
youngest—a most gratifying wish. “Go home?” said one little child. 
“No indeed, there’s the Christmas play. I’m in it and we have so much 
fun. Maybe after Christmas?” To this, mother agreed. 





Christmas House is a busy spot these days. Mountains of packages 
are there and it looks as though Santa has remembered all the good girls 
generously. 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


Decorations are already taking form in the cottages. Most every 
group has a special feature display to add to the Christmas trimmings of 
their home. In DeMott, two complete railroads operate on a platform; 
turning on switches, climbing inclines, tunneling mountains—all operated by 
radio control. Robison contributes a doll house complete in furnishings 
for every room, built to scale and fenced in with the Christmas tree. Huge 
show-card banners arranged attractively on frames wish you the season’s 
greeting in Cattell. 





The true spirit of the season has been gradually gathering momentum 
through the whole month as letters were posted to Santa, as gifts began 
to pile high in the Christmas Room, while the boys gathered holly, made 
weaths, and distributed trees, and Christmas Eve draws near with all its 
hilarity. The gaiety in the cottages and the whole-hearted merriment all 
over School as the children open Santa’s gifts on Christmas morning car- 
ries on for days before. 





This year, fifty-two of our boys will spend Christmas at home. 





The boys in Robison cottage had a birthday party in honor of D., who 
was leaving the following day for his holiday vacation. This was a real 
big Christmas party. A delicious supper was served. All of the boys, 
their housefather and mother and a number of friends were invited. The 
preparation and careful arrangements for the party were very much ap- 
preciated by D. and all his friends. 
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Book Review 


Educational, Psychological and Personality Tests of 1936 by 
Oscar K. Buros. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2A, August, 1937. Pp. 141. 


Anyone seriously interested in keeping up with the vast 
literature on testing should have his attention called to this 
publication by Dr. Buros of Rutgers University. Dr. Buros is 
performing a real service to psychologists and educators each 
year by compiling a list and description of the new tests which 
come out so abundantly. Many of these tests are valuable ad- 
ditions to clinical programs and it is difficult to see how any 
individual psychologist or educator could be acquainted with the 
relevant material in the field without referring to Dr. Buros’ 


excellent survey. 
The present publication contains not only a list of the new 


tests, but also includes brief reviews of new books in applied 
psychology. A publisher’s directory and a periodical directory 
are also added. These are useful reference sources for workers 
either in clinical service or in research. 


After examining this pamphlet, many readers will find it 
advisable not only to include it as a part of their ready-reference 
library, but also to obtain copies of the previous issues. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Buros will continue to issue this annual 
publication. 


« 
The Training School —ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
Vineland, New Jersey 





